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A SAMPLE OF COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS GRADUATING IN 
1963 WAS surveyed 2 YEAUS AFTER GRADUATION. THE SAMPLE WAS 
DIVIDED INTO FOUR GROUPS WHICH CHARACTERIZED iriZ GRADUATES 
POST HIGH SCHOOL ACTI VI TIES-- <1) 123 WENT DIRECTLY TO SCHOOL, 
<2) 84 WENT directly TO WORK, (3) 63 WENT TO SCHOOL AND THEN 
TO WORK, AND (4) 59 WENT TO WORK AND THEN TO SCHOOL. DATA 
WERE ANALYZED FOR EACH GROUP ACCORDING TO — (1) AGE, SEX, 
education, MOBILITY, MARITAL STATUS, HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM, 
FATHER’S OCCUPATION, (2) NUMBER OF JOBS HELD, FULL OR 
PART-TIME NATURE OF THE JOBS, TYPE OF INDUSTRY, TYPE OF JOB, 
REASONS FOR LEAVING THE JOB, (3) NUMBER OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED, 
TYPE OF SCHOOL, MAJOR, LENGTH OF TIME AT SCHOOL, AND REASONS 
FOR LEAVING, AND (4) THE INTERESTS AND ATTITUDES OF THE 
GRADUATES TOWARD VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. SUBJECTS WHOSE FATHERS 
WERE employed in SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED OCCUPATIONS HAD MORE 
INTEREST IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING, AND LESS INTEREST IN HIGHER 
education THAN THEIR COUNTERPARTS IN THE PROFESSIONAL GROUP. 
HOWEVER, 58.4 PERCENT OF THIS GROUP AND 74.1 PERCENT OF THE 
GROUP WHOSE FATHERS WERE PROFESSIONS DESIRED A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION. (PS) 
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Introduction 



Thif report is s continuation of the 1963 Colorado Hiah School Cradustao 
Foliowllp 8tudy > The follow-up study was conducted by the Research Coordin- 
ating Unit at Colorado State University* and it was coapleted in June* 1966 • 
Reconpendations were nade in that report to continue the analysis of the 
follow-up data by exawinisg in depth several parts of the report* 

tliis follow-up inforaation can best be analysed by dividing the saaple 
into several different groups. These groups are to be based on differences 
in characteristics aaong the saaple. One characteristic which appeared to 
differentiate the sai^le is their post bi^ school activities* Pour groips 
are identified by this procedures 

1) Those that want directly to school* This groi^ is copposed of those 
individuals who went directly to school after graduating and were still 
in school at the time of the survey. 

2) Those that went directly to work. This group consists of graduates 
who went directly to work after graduation and they did not attend any 
other school after high school. 

3) Those that went to school and then to work. These individuals went 
directly to school after graduation but were not in school at thetbM of 
the survey. It is assumed that most of this group got Jobs after leaving 
school. 

4) Those that went to work and then to school. This group of graduates 
began working after high school hut than attended school at soma later 
date. 

These four groups of high school graduates wsre seltcttd sines thsy apptsr 
to represent the eypleel post high school activities of most graduating eeniore* 

By surveying these 1963 graduates at a point imxre ttei two yaara ainca they 



gra^sttdf ttieir |eb and achool hiacozioa ware mre Hrmly eatablialitd. 

By idanetfylng their job and achool history pattarna the four groupa can 
be studied individually. The group that went directly to achool is nost 
often thought of aa the "college bound" graduates. This group is expected 
to have a liiaited job history and strong interests in coxq^leting their college 
education. Th^ group that went directly to work is expected to have an 
extensive job history* and they are expected to lack interest in any further 
education. The group that went to school and then to work (school*to*work) 
is expected to be nore oriented toward vocational education than the first 
two groups. The portion of the sanple that went to work and then to school 
(work»to»school group) is expected to have a sosewhat higher interost in 
conpleting college than the group that went directly to work or the school 
to work group. 

Another characteristic that seeaed to differentiate the sanple was the 
father *s occupation of the 1963 graduates. This characteristic oassure.^ 
the occupational background of the sanple. Two groups are distinguished by 
this criteria. One is that group of graduates whose fathers have professional 
technical* or managerial jobs* and the ether is that group whose fathers have 
clerical* sales* skilled and semi-skilled occupatiotis. It is expected that 
those graduates who come from professional or managerial background hones 
will exhibit different job and school history patterns from those ^e eons 
from skilled and seni-skilled background hones. 

These and other speculations concen^ing these different types of graduates 
will be exaained by analysing separate sources of infomation about each of 
the selected sei^les.. These analyses will include: age* sex*, eduea^on* 



ffioMlity* blgli ti^liool progr«Uf ind fiichfir^i ogciipatimi* Another tection 
eiU anelyse the Job hiatory inforaatioa and will include: number of Jobe 
held, full or part-tine nature of the Jobe, t^e of indue^^ type of job, 
end reaeone for leaving the Job* Another analyeia will inveetigate the echool 
history data and will include: nunber of eehoola attended, type of school, 
Qta(}or, length of ttae at school, and reason for leaving* In another 
se^on of the data analysis the interests and attitudes of ^ graduatos 
toward vocational education will be examined* 

An iiBplieations section is included to draw together some of the analyses 
found in the other sections of the report* It is. hoped that an examination 
of this data will lead to a better understanding of the high school graduate 
in Colorado and his interest in vocational education* 



Rftflulfes oi the B{^ggat3htc Aimlvia 



latgoduction 

Due to the feet that not all subjects answered all questions* the 
iitures listed in all the following tables were cooputed by determining 
the nufliber idio responded to each portion of the item as the percentage 
of the total nus^er who responded to the item. All percentage figures 
were rounded to the nearest tenth of one percent* therefore* the figures 
do not necessarily add to 100 percent. 

The results of the sorting on the items listed on page one of the 
questionnaire have been summarised in Tables 2 througli 8. These analyses 
will include: Hobility* age* sex* marital status* high school programs, 
employment status* and father's occupation. 



^able Gross Breakdown of the Data by the Post*High School Activities* 
Sample Sise* and Percentage of the Total Respondents for each 
Post*High School Activity. 



Poat«Hiah School Activictes 
t7ent Directly to School 
l^ant Directly to Uork 
l^ent to School Then to Work 

Went to Work Then to School 



123 



Percent 

35.2% 

24.1 

23.8 

100 . 8 % 



83 

349 



2 



Table 2* Mobllicy of Subjects Ulthln State Areas and to Out-of-State 
Listed as a Percentage of Subjects From Bach High School and 
Present Residence for Eai'.h Post-High School Activity. 



Post-High School Activities 





Went Directly 
to School 


Went Directly 
to Work 


""Went to School 
Then to Work 


We^ 

Then 


to Work 
to School 


Total 


Area 


High 1 


Present 


High 


Present 


High j 


1 Present 


High 1 


Present 


High 1 


Present 




School 


Residence 


School 


Residence 


School 1 


1 Residence 


$chool| 


Residence 


School 1 


Residence 




Nsl23 


N»84 


N= 


=83 


N 


=60 


Ks=350 


Denver 

Central 


55.3 


50.0 


39.3 


35.7 


34.9 


26.5 


53.3 


43.3 


46.3 


39.7 


Western 






















Hbuntain 


4.9 


4.1 


13.1 


9.5 


16.9 


9.6 


5.0 


3.3 


9.7 


6*6 


Navajo 






















Trail 


3.3 


3.3 


7.1 


6.0 


4.8 


2.4 


3.3 


1.7 


4.6 


3.7 


Arkar^sas 






















Valley 


28.5 


22.0 


22.6 


20.2 


21.7 


20.5 


20.0 


15.0 


20.0 


20.0 


South 






















Platte 


8.1 


14.0 


17.9 


17.9 


21.7 


15.7 


18.3 


11.7 


15.4 


14.9 


Outside 






















Colorado 


0.0 


7.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


24.1 


0.0 


25.0 


0.0 


15.1 


Total 














[ 








Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 1 


boo.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



In Table 2 total percentage figures indicate that the majority of 
areas within the state lost subjects with the exception of the Arkansas 
Valley and South Platte Areas* Over 15 percent of the sample lived out- 
side of the state. This fact is in line with a similar finding in a prelim- 
inary study of 1963 Colorado High School graduates. 

Closer inspection of this table reveals a significant increase in 
present residence of subjects in the South Platte area within the group 
that continued their education directly after high school. Finally, the 
work only group sought employment within the state after high school with 
no emigration to other states noted. 
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Table 3. Age of Subjects Listed as a Percentage of the Total Respondents 
I ** for Bach Post-High School Activity. 



- 




Post*High 


School Activities 




Age 


Hent Directly 
to School 
N=123 


Hent directly 
to Uork 
H=84 


Hent to School 
Then to Work 
Na83 


Went to Work 
Then to School 
IMO 


Total 

K-350 


id 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


0.3 


19 


3.3 


1.2 


1.2 


3.3 


2.3 


20 


74.8 


66.7 


73.5 


56.7 


69.4 


21 


22.0 


23.8 


24.1 


33.3 


24.9 


22 


0.0 


3.6 


1.2 


5.0 


2.0 


Other 


0.0 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


Total 

Percent 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



The data of Table 3 indicates that a loajority of the subjects, across 
post graduate activities, were 20 years of age at the time of the survey 
with a quarter of the respondents 21 years of age. 



Table A. The Sex of Subjects Listed as a Percentage of tte Total Respondents 
For Each Post-High School Activity. 



Post-High School Activities 



Sex 


Went Directly 
to School 
N»123 


Went Directly 
to Work 
H=^3 


Went to School ( 
Then to Work 
N=83 


Went to Work 
Thdn to School 
N>=60 


Total 

N=349 


Ifole 


62.6 


37.3 


42.4 


56.7 


50.7 


Female 


37.4 


62.7 


57.8 


43.3 


49.3 


total 

Percenti 


1 100.0% < 


1 100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Analysis of the respondents by sex shows that more than half of 
the males sought further education while a majority of females went to 
work upon completing high school requirements. This trend ia reversed in 
the last two groups. 
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Table 5. The Mirital Status of Subjects Listed as a Percentage of the 
"* Total Respondents For Each Post-High School Activity. 



Post-High School Activities 



Ktrltal 

Seatus 


Went Directly 
to School 
H-123 


l^ent l^lrectly 
to Work 
N=83 


to Scliool 
Then to Work 
N=83 


Went to Work 
Then to School 
N»S8 


Total 

N=347 


Single 






" 50 


TO 


63 *d 


Harried 


13.1 


62.7 


44.6 


22.4 


34.0 


Divorced 


0.0 


1.2 


1*2 


1.7 


0.9 


Widowed 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.3 


Total 

Percent 


100.07* 


100*07* 


100.07* 


100.07. 


100.0% 



Table 5 shows that a clear majority of the respondents are single* 
Almost 87 percent of the subjects who sought furthur education iianediately 
after high school were single* while 63 percent of the group that began 
working after high school were married* Information in Table 4 would suggest 
that this latter group is predominately female* More than three-quarters of 
the work- to- school group are single* 



Table 6* The High School Curriculum of Subjects Listed as a Percentage of 
Total Respondents for Bach r«>oi-High School Activity* 



a) 




Post* 


-High School Activities 




High 


Went Directly 


Went Directly 


Went to School 


Went to Work 


i'oui 


School 


to School 


to Work 


Then to Work 


Then to School 




Curriculum 


K«123 


Ht^4 


N«82 


1^59 


Na349 


General 


24*4 


66.7 


42*7 


52.5 


43.6 


Vocational 


2.4 


16.7 


8.5 


3.4 


7.4 


Pre-Col 1* 


73.2 


13.1 


48.8 


44.1 


47.9 


Other 


a.o 


3.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


Total 

Percent 


lOO.OK I 


1 100*0% 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.0% 



b) ; 

High School 
Curriculum 




Post-High ! 


School Activities 






Went Directly 
to School 


Went Directly 
to Work 


Went to School 
Then to Work 


Went to Work 
Then to School 


Total 


General N»152 


19.7 


36.8 


23.0 


20.4 


100.0 


Vocational h^26 


11.5 


53.8 


26.9 


7.7 


100.0 


Fra-Colle W^167 


53.9 


6.6 


23.9 


15.6 


100.0 


Other K>»3 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Total tis^49 


3S.2 


24.1 


2'3.S “* 


16.9 





Total percentage data of Table 6a indicates that less than eight 
percent of the sample pursued a vocational major in high school, while 
over 47 percent took the college preparatory curriculum. Closer inspec- 
tion of the table shows 73 percent of the group that continued their edu- 
cati©it% imsediately after hjlgh school took a college preparatory course with 
less than 3 percent pursuing a vocational curriculum. This is in contra- 
distinction to the group that began working after completion of high school. 
Here over sixteen percent took a vocational course with a substantially 
larger percentage pursuing a general currieuliin than in the fonsar category. 

Inspecting this same data (Table 6b) in tan ' of the particular 
curricula taken by these four groups, one obaarvaa that over SO percent 
of the subjects who took a vocational currleulua imadiataly secured work 
after high school. In addition, more than 36 percent of the respondents 
who pursued a general course in high school went directly to work thereafter. 



Table 2* Present Es^loyment Status of Subjects Liat?$d as a Percentage 
of the Total Respondents for Bach Poat-High School Activity. 



Presently 

Bc^loyed 


1 Post-High School Activ 


ities 


I Nent Directly 
I to School 

1 N=123 


Went Directly 
to Work 
Ne84 


Went to School 
Then to Work 
N»83 


Went to Work 
Then to School 

tmo 


Total 

N»3S0 


Yes 

No 


1 32.5 

1 _ 67.5 


64.3 

35.7 


66.3 

33.7 


63.3 

36.7 


53.4 

46.6 


Total 
Percent | 


I 100.0% 


100.0% ! 


1 100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Data In the above table show that a simple majority of the sample 
was employed at the time of the survey. However, over 67 percent of the 
group tlut went directly to school was not employed, whereas more than 64 
pareant of the working group was eiEployed. Finally, over 60 percent of the 
latter two groups were employed. 



Tabia 6. Tho Father '• Occupation of Subjactc Lifted aa a Pareantata of 
** the Total Raapondents for each Post«High School Activity. 



a) 




Poat-Kiah 


School Activities 




Father’s 


Hent Directly 


Uent Directly 


Went toSchooT""! 


Went to work 


idtil 


Occupation 


to School 


to Work 


Than to Work | 


Thin to Seboo’ 




W120 




N-77 ! 


R*^0 


N-333 


ctmicai. 

Professional 


24.2 


7.9 


7.8 


15.0 


15.0 


nagers 


31.7 


26.3 


31.2 


23.3 


38.6 


erical. Sales 
Secretarial 


13.3 


6.6 


1.0.4 


11.7 


10.6 


aftsnsn. 












For coon 


10.8 


25.0 


22.1 


25.0 


16.6 


rvice and 












Operative 


13.3 


10.5 


10.4 


10.0 


11.4 


borers 


13.3 


18.4 


18.2 


10.0 


11.4 


kftown^JYone 


_ 3.3 


.. -Ja.3 _j 




s.o 


4.S 


tal percent 


I 100.0% 


1 100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 1 


1 100.0! 







1 


Post-High School Activities 






Father’s Occupation 


f Went Directly 
to School 


Went Directly 
to Work 


Went to School 
Then to Work 


Went to Work j 
Then to School 


tT^al 


Taetmllcal, 

Professional 


1 

o 


58.8 


12.0 


12.0 


If.O 


100.0 


Hanagers 


N*96 


39.6 


20.8 


2S.0 


14.6 


100.0 


Clerical, Sales 
Secretarial 


N-36 


44.4 


13.9 


< 

22.2 


19.4 


100.0 


Craftsman, 

Foremen 


K»64 


20.3 


29.7 


26.6 


23.4 


100.0 


Service and 
Operative 


N»38 


42.1 


21.1 


21.1 


1S.8 1 


100.0 


Laborers 


IMl 


12.2 


39.0 


34.1 


14.6 1 


100.0 


Unknoim. None 


11-15 


26.7 


26.7 


26.7 


20.0 1 


100.0 


Total 


^333 


1 36.0 


22.8 


1 23.1 


16.0 f) 


ioo.6 



Information in Table Ta reveals that over one<> third of the school 
only group have fathers employed in managerial capacities, uhile just over 
a quarter of the work only group have fathers employed in this occupation. 
However, this percentage increases to over one- third again in the school- 
to-work group. Finally, over 23 percent of the work -to- school group have 
fathers eiq>loyed as managers and a full 25 percent wliose fathers are crafts* 
men and foremen. 
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Analysing shs <3sts in tssas ef speeilic ncetipsiionsl cstcgprleSf 
TebU 7b » onm finds ehsc S8 psrcsne of tbs sublsctt* nhoss fathers fall 
in Che teelmiealt professional category# nsnt directly to school. Just 
under 40 percent of the subiects uhose fathers are tBsnsgers sought higher 
education after high school# uhileslsost a third of the subjects who began 
working after high school had fathers who were craftsoen and for«en* 
Interestingly # over 40 percent of the subjects whose father's occupations 
eocM under she category of service and operatives continued their educations 
directly after high school. And finally# 39 percent of the subjects whose 
father's were eaployed as laborers went directly to work after high school. 



0 . 
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Tbt following la a briaf ausBary of aignifieane points uncovered through 
analysis of the deBographic eharaetaristies of the aanple. 

Classifying the respondsnts in t^Bs of post*high school activities indi- 
cated that a third of the respondents continued their education ionediately 
after coopleting high school, while approxioately a quarter were categorized 
into the work only and school- to- work groups. Less than 20 percent of the 
saiopla qualified for the work- to- school group. 

Data in Table 2 reveals that nost areas of the state lost subjects between 
1963 and 1966 with over IS percent emigrating to ether states. A large part 
of the percentage is accounted for by subjects who continued their education, 
that is, the school only and werk-to- school groups, with the remaining amount 
obtaining eaployoent outsido of Colorado. 

Part of these two educa<i:ing seeking groups attended schools outside of 
the stats as seen in Table 18 and part in Colorado as evidenced by the increase 
in present residence areas over high school area in the South Platte region 
in which several institutions of higher education are located (Table 4). 

This emigration is not meant to io^ily that the state is losing population 
because the ioiDigration roore than makes up for the people leaving Colorado. 

In addition, many of those who have left have done so on a temporary basis. 

Some will return to the state whan they have completed the requirements of 
their schooling or armed forces obligation. 

Finally, Table 2 shows the stability of the group that went directly to 
work upon completing high school requirements* All of these subjects ware 
able to find employment in Colorado* No case of emigration to other states 
was noticed* ■' 

In further developing a demographic picture of these graduates, one finds 
that at the time of the survey, subjects were between 20 and 21 years of age 
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a£t«r high school were single nsles» nhlle those subjects uho sought dploymint 
after high school were tssrrlcci females (Tables 4 and 5). 

Interestingly » those subjects who composed the work* to* school group predom* 
Inately were single. It might be hypothesised that these respondents felt 
inadequately pi^epared» vocationally^ and therefore held off marriage until they 
completed further education. 

In terms of the curricula that these subjects took in high school (Tables 
da and b), it appears that almost half of the sample a college preparatory 
course. Almost three* four the of the group that continued their education 
directly after high school came under this category. This seems to reflect 
the national emphasis on higher education. 

However » less than 8 percent of the sample pursued a vocational curriculum 
with two*thlrds of the work only group having taken a general high school course 
(Table 6a). Hhen these same data are analysed in terms of the curricula taken 
by the subjects (Table 6b) it immediately becomes apparent that over 50 percent 
of those subjects who took a vocational course sought en^loyment after high 
school . 

TWo* thirds of the group that sought higher education after high school 
were not employed at the time of the survey (Tmble 7). The remaining third 
primarily were employed on a part*tlme basis (Table 10) » probably during 
summer vacations and after school. All other groups were enqsloyed at the 
time of the survey. 

Finally^ almost 60 percent of those subjects whose father's were classified 
in technical *professional occupations went directly on to school » while 39 percent 
of the respondents whose fathers were laborers went directly to work after 
high school (Table 8b). Here it may be inferred that many subjects patterned 

their educational or vocational pursuits after those of their fathers. 
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Btfules o£ tbc Job Ghtreceorioeict Aaalytlt 



Introduction 

The subjects' job history, since conpleting high school, was evaluated 
in this part of the survey and included the following analyses: Nuober of 
jobs held, the nature of the work, the industry and occupation in which 
ciBployed, area of work, year started and length in months on the job(s), and 
reason for leaving the job(s). In dichotomizing the various jobs held after 
completing high school, the latest job refers to the current, or most recent 
one, followed by previous or second latest job. The other jobs category 
designates three but not more than five jobs. 

I 

Information concerning the respondents job has been compiled in Tables 
9 through Id. 



Table 9. The Nus^er of Jobs held by Subjects Listed as the Percentage of 
the Total Respondents for Bach Post*High School Activity. 



m 




Post*Hieh School Activities 




Humber 

of 

Job^s 


Went Directly 
to School 
Nk123 


Went Directly 
to Work 
H«a4 


Went to School 
Then to Work 
H-83 


Went to Work 
Then to School 
K-59 


Total 

H»349 


Hone 


S.l 


13.1 


4.8 


6.8 


8.3 


©ne 


20.3 


34.5 


19.3 


23.7 


24.1 


Two 


ia.7 


23.8 


34.9 


35.6 


26.6 


Three or 

More 


52.8 


28.6 


41.0 


33.9 


41.0 


Total Percent i 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100 e0% 
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Table 9 Indleatea that over 40 percent of the aaople held three or 
Caere jobs» vhlle a quarter of the eac^le each held at least one of two jobs* 
Closer inspection of the data shows that over SO percent of the subjects, 
who sought higher education, held 3 or isore jobs while more than a third 
of the working group held a single job since completing high school. The 
percentage of this latter group that did not hold jobs, since graduation, 
probably represents housewives, because a majority of this group was female, 
as shown in Table 4* 

The results of Table 10 indicate that part»tine employaent was held 
primarily by subjects on their latest job in the school only group* In 
contrast, more than three-fourths of the work only group held full-time 
Jobs on their latest job* This latter finding holds for both the school- 
to-work and the work- to- school groups* At the time of the survey, almost 
three-quarters of the work- to- school group had found full-time eofloyssnt 
after conflating additional education* 
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evaluation of Tgtl« U reveali that for the most part subjacts wore 
eflployed by three industriest nanelyt non»profltj hospital » education and 
govenusents business and service; and trade* retail and whole8&»le« A 
third of the saople was enployed by the first named industry* as shown by 
the total percentage figures* while approximately 30 percent of the subjects 
each were employed on their second latest job as well as precaeding jobs* 
by the trade* retail and wholesale industry. 

Trends of relative job stability and instability were noted within 
the agriculture* construction and mining* and manufactvring industries 
across jobs. For exas^le* a trend of decreasing percentages from the other 
Jobs category to latest job category is evidenced in three of the four 
post*high school activities. Relative stability is seen in the group that 
went directly to work in the trade* retail and wholesale* and business 
and service industries. 

Appraisal of total percentage figures in Table 12 shows a trend of 
occupational mobility from other jobs to the latest job held. This may 
be a function of work ^perience (work only group) and/or further education 
(remaining groups). Ifore detailed analysis reveals a significant percentage 
increase from the other jobs category to the latest job category across 
post-high school activities in the technical-professional* managerial and 
clerical* sales* and secretarial occupations. 

Of those subjects who continued their education directly after high 
school one-third to almost one-half were enployed as laborers. The inference 
is made that this was part-time or summer work which enabled the students 
to continue with their education. 
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Table 13. The Area of Work Listed as a Faraeneege of All Subjects Who Held Each 
K utnb ei* of Jobs for Bach Post«Rlgh School Activity • 
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Table 13 &ho»8 that 33 to 43 percent o£ the aaiDple worked in the 
Denver area* In the group that continued their education directly after 
high school* this figure approached SO percent* ostensibly* because of 
the number of universities and institutions of higher education located 
in that area* 

The Arkansas Valley is the second most populated work area; however* 
a decreasing trend, from other jobs to latest job held* is noted in the 
aforementioned group* 

Relatively more stability of etqployment location* across jobs* was 
shown by the work only group than by the other three groups* 

Doth the Western Mountain and Davajo Trail areas lost a portion of 
the labor market as subjects progressed tweard their latest job* 

Finally* a significant amount of out-of-state migration is evidenced 
by all groups* The trend to move out-of-state increase! in the direction 
of the latest job* especially in the school- to-work and work- to- school 
groups* 

The data of Table 15 indicate that a majority of the subjects were 
©zployed for six months or less on their respective jobs* This is especially 
true of the school only group* Here more than 80 percent were employed* 
across jobs* for this short period* These figures probably indicate suMsar 
positions* 

An exception to the above finding is seen in the work only group* 

Almost SO percent remained on their latest job between one and two and a 
half years* 

It is further noted that the percentage of subjects deereeses in the 
direction of the latest job in the alx months or less and up to ona yaar 

cisploysent eatagoriaas however* the reverse trend is evidenced beyond one 
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Toctl pcve«ntC8^ figures o£ Tatis 16 Indicaee ehat nost respondents 
left their Jobs to continue their education. However, this trend decreases 
froia other Jobs held to the latest Job where the esajorlty of the subjects 
disclosed that they were still on the Job. Closer inspection of specific 
post-high school activities reveals that going to school was the prinary 
reason given for leaving the Job in all groups except the work only group. 
Zn this group, between ll and 19 percent each indicated they left earlier 
Jobs to take better Jobs, better pay, to move, or because the present Job 
was completed. A majority of these subjects were still on their latest 
Job at the time of this survey. 

* ' 
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Sumoary of the Anelysls of Job Cherectetletlci 

The following suimerlzes the findings of en anelysls of the respon- 
dents Job history since completing high school « 

Over 50 percent of the school only group (predominately male) held 
three or more Jobs (Table 9) and these, for the most part, were of a part- 
time nature as shown for this group in Table 10. In may be Inferred that 
these Jobs probably were summer or after school positions, the money from 
which assisted these subjects in meeting their school expenses. 

The above findings are in contradistinction to those regarding the 
work only group (predominately finale) • Over a third of these respondents 
held a single Job since graduation; an additional 24 percent held two Jobs. 

All of these positions were of a full-time nature. 

Considering the Industry (Table ll) In which subjects were employed, 
one finds, that across activities and Jobs held, three Industries were 
the major employers, namely, non-profit hospital, education, and govern- 
ment; business and service; and trade, retail and wholesale. 

A trend of job mobility Is noted in the agriculture, construction 
and mining and manufacturing Industries (Table ll). The percentage employed 
decreases from other jobs to latest job held. The reverse trend Is evidenced 
In the major employing industries. These findings may be explained as a 
function of further educational attainment by the respondents, that is, 
with further training subjects are drawn away from lower paying jobs; e.g. 
non-profit, education, hospital, and government* 

The greatest employment stability across Jobs held was demonstrated 
by the working group. This was especially evident In the buslboss and service 
industry. As previously noted, this group is predominately fea^le in 
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coioposielon with the Urgest percentege e£ subjects clessified iu the 
clericel# seles end secretarlel occupation (Table 12 )• 

Further pursuing the groups' occupational classlilcation one finds 
that the largest percentage of the school only group are laborers* This 
supports the fact that the majority of these subjects are still in school 
(Table 16) finding available part-time work (Table 10) to defray school 
expenses* 

The school -to- work and work- to -school groups* like the work only 
group* exhibited occupational stability across jobs held in the clerical* 
sales and secretarial occipation* An exception is found in the work-to- 
school group which is composed of slightly more males than females* A 
large percentage of this group are, classified as laborers across all jobs 
held* Again it is inferred that part of this group is still in school 
and obtaining available part-time eo^loyment* 

However; of greater importance is the finding of occupational mobility 
across jobs held* For example, the percentage of jobs held increases from 
other jobs to latest job in the professional- technical, managerial as well 
as the clerical, sales and secretarial occupations* The reverse trend was 
demonstrated in the remaining occupations* The tenatlve explanation offered 
is the same as that for the similar phenomenon found in the industrial 
classification of respondents* This holds for the entire sample except 
those subjects who have worked continuously since completing high school* 
Information in Table 13 indicated that a large percentage of the 
saiEple worked in Colorado's largest industrial area, Denver* This is 
especially true of the school only group, ostensibly, because several 
institutions of higher education are located in this region* Secondly, 
the Western Mountain and Navajo Trail areas lost subjects as they progressed 
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e<gward their latest Job. 

V 

Here loportantly, a significant amount of out-of-state migration uas 
evidenced by all groups. The trend to move to another state increased 
in the direction of the latest Job, especially in the school -to-work 
groups. Further training and/or work experience may be contributing 
to this emigration. However, the data in Table 16 suggest that a better 
position, job dissatisfaction, moving, etc. were also contributing factors. 

Table 15 shows that the majority of the school only group held a 
greater number of temporary jobs (6 months or less) than did the stable, 
ful^-time working group in which 47 percent held their latest Job 
between one and two and a half years. 

Finally, Table 16 supports the proceeding findings in that a large 
percentage of the school only group left their latest job to pursue 
further education, while the larger percentages of tVe reoainiig groups 
were still on their latest job at the time of the survey. 
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Infegoduction 

This part of tha aurvay iovaatltatad tiia raapenfanta poat«bitti aehool 
adueational bael^round and ineludad tha followint analyaaat tha numibar of 
asboola attandadt tha araa* ytar atartad and QFpa of aclwoli tha aubjaetfi 
@aJor in aehool* dagraa aarnad and raaaon for laaving aehool* With tha 
^eaptlon of tha atialyaia of tha nuaber of aehoola attandad* tha work 
only group waa alininatad froB all analyaaa ainea tha subjaeta «4to eoipoaad 
tbia group hava no poat*graduata aehool hlatory* In tha brtakdoim of 
poat-graduata aetivitiaa into lataat and aarllar aehoola attended* tha 
fomar rafara to the eurrant or aoat raeant aehool attended while the latter 
deaignataa tha one or M aehoola pravioualy attended* 

Infonation relating to the tubjeeta aehool background haa bean exiled 
in Tablet 17 through 23* 



Table |7* Tha Kuabar of Schools attended Bxpraaaad as a Pareantaga of the 
Total leapondants for Baeh Poat-High Sebeol Activity* 



Schools 

Attended 


ifent Diraetly 
to School 
N-123 


Want Diraetly 
to Work 
HbS3 


Want to School 
Than to Work 
He«3 


Want to Work 
Than to Sebool 

Kii60 


Total 

A a A 




0 


0*0 


100*0 


0.0 


0*0 


23*6 


1 


69*0 


0*0 


77.1 


60*0 


S3*3 


2 


26*0 


0*0 


21.7 


31*7 


19*8 


3 


4*1 


0*0 


1.2 


6*3 


3*2 


Total Percent 


iOa.0% 


100.01 


100.0% 




100.01 
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Tabl« 18* th% Mrtt of School Attended Uettd at • Percent«8« of the 
Total Aatpondentf tot Eaeti'Poat«High School Activity* 



Ataa 



Danvar 

Cantral 

t^aatam 

tfountain 

Havajo 

Trail 

Atkanaaa 

Valley 

South 

Platte 

^taida 

(toiog*te 

Total Percent 



Vent Directly 
to School 
Schools Attended 
Lataat Barliar 



Poat^Kiah School Activitiaa 



II Vent to School 
Then to Work 



H-122 



B-42 






Schools Attended 



Latest 

K-83 



Earlier 
lhi20 



Went to Work 
Then to Sf;hool 



Schools Attended 



Lateet 

H»62 



Earlier 

H-30 



Total 



Schools Attended 



Lateet 

8i^67 



Earlier 
IM2 



29*5 

5*7 



4*9 

7*4 

28*7 



Oa.A 




16*7 

4*8 

9*5 



19.0 

23*8 




27*7 

9*6 

4.8 

15.7 

22*9 

10.3 



20.0 

5.0 

0.0 

10.0 

30.0 

25.0 



32.3 

6.S 

1*6 

9*7 

16*1 

33.9 



30.0 

3*3 

3*3 

13.3 

13.3 

36.7 



29.6 

7*1 

4*1 

10*5 

24.0 

24.1 




23*9 

4*3 

5*4 

15.2 
21.7 

29.3 

ld6.0R 



Table IQf The Yejur Started School Expressed as a Percentase o£ the Total 
Aespondents for Each Post^High School ^tivity. 





PostoHigh S( 


ehool Activities 




Went Directly 


Went to 


School 


Went to wort i 






Tear 


to School 


Then to Work 


Then to School | 


I Total 




Schools Attended 


Schools Attended 


Schools Attended I 


1 Schools Attended 




Latest 


Barliar 


Latest 


Earlier 


i«t**t 


Earlier | 


1 Lataat 


Earlier 




N-122 






IH20 1 


< IMSB 




»C62 


N«91 


1963 


70.5 


88.1 


’ 79.3 

1 


95.0 1 


; 17.2 


13.8 


61.5 


65.9 


1964 


15.6 


9.5 


15.9 


5.0 41.4 

1 


72.4 


21.4 


28.6 


1965 


12.3 


2.4 


4.9 


0.0 1 


‘ 36.2 

1 


13.8 


15.3 


5.5 


1966 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


i 5.2 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


Total Percent 


109.01 


100.0% 


100.0% 


lOO.OK 


I 

'100.G& 


# 

100.0% 


100 .OK 


100 oG% 



I 
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T^blii 20. fypt o2 School Aoecn^cS UcuS •• • P«i?cint«8o of tht ?ot«l 
RcipondcoCi for Ihicb Poco^Blgh School Acrivity* 



Po»c«Hii&"15t!o5rT^ 





Usnt Oirtctly 


Ueht to Sehbbl \ 


Want to Work | 






Type of School 


to School 


Then to Work 


Then to School ! 


Total 




Schools Attended 


1 Schools 




dbhoole Mtehdeb 


Scbooka Attended 




Latest 


Earlier 


Latest 


Earlier 


Latest 


B*tU*r j 


ii*t**e 


Bartlar 




tlal23 


K«42 


Las? 




HiB60 


IMO 


IM66 


M2 


Public University 


47*2 


23*8 


r 


43.0 


26.3 


23*3 


34*2 


26*3 


Private University 


1*6 


9*5 


0*0 


0.0 


3.3 


6.7 


1.5 


6.5 


Public College 


30*1 


31*0 


21*9 


IS.O 


18.3 


10*0 


24*8 


20*7 


Private College 


8*9 


9*5 


2.4 


S.O 


1.7 


0*0 


5*3 


5*4 


Technical School 


0*0 


0*0 


0*0 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


0.4 


0*0 


Junior College 


4*1 


19.0 


14*5 


10.0 


10.0 


6*7 


8*6 


13*0 


Public Vocational 


0*0 


2*4 


3.6 


S.O 


1.7 


10.0 


1.5 


5*4 


Private Vocational 


0*8 


2*4 


22*9 


0.0 


16*7 


10.0 


11*3 


4.3 


Extension School 


1*6 


0*0 


4*8 


0.0 


1.7 


6*7 


2.6 


2*2 


Hospital 


2*4 


0*0 


1.2 


0.0 


0*0 


0*0 


1.5 


0.0 


Armd forces School 


3*3 


2*4 


8.4 


10.0 


15*0 


23.3 


7.5 


10.9 


Goipany School 


0*0 


0*0 


0*0 


0.0 


1.7 


3.3 


Q*4 


l.l 


Other 


, 0*0 


0*0 


1*2 




0*0 


0.0 


0*4 


2a2 


total Percent ' 


' loo.oi 


100. oz ' 


1100*0% 


100*0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


ira.0% 



Table 20 thowt that of the subjecta who aeareed achoel and later 
went to work, aliBoat one-half (45%) started in a public university* but 
this figure drops to almost 20% for the latest school attended* The 
reverse situation is true for Che group which went directly to school* 
with almost 24 percent starting in a public university and increasing to 
Just over 47 percent for the latest school attended* 

# 

In all groups* there was an increase in the percentage attending 

a private vocational school as the latest school attended* 
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TitbU Tht Uijor of Sub jecet Ocpreistd ot a Porccneago of the Totel 
Beepondente for Each Poat^High School Activity* 



( 

( 






^dst«Higb School Activities 






t 

1 


Tfenc Directly 


Went to School 






1 




? 

i 


to School 


Then to, Work 


Than tc School 


1 Total 


Major 


Sehoola Attended 


Schools Atttnded 


Scbdolc Attended 


1 Schools Attended 


w j 

t 


Latest 


Bsrller 


Latest 


Barllsr 


Latest 


Barllsr 


; Latest 


Esrlisr 


1 


H»123 




N»79 


N»19 


HaSS 


Na30 


j H«i260 


Mb89 


Gsnsral 


A*1 


10.0 


6*3 


5*3 


5.2 


16.7 


3.0 


11.2 


Saeratarial 


1*6 


2*5 


19*0 


0.0 


13.8 


10. 0 


* 9.6 


4.5 


Hanagaasnt 


0*0 


0*0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Barbar and 














* 




Cosaatology 


0*0 


2*5 


11.4 


0.0 


3.4 


0.0 


4.2 


l.l 


Tachnical Voc* 


2*4 


2.5 


2.5 


10.3 


6.9 


13.3 

\ 


3*5 


7.9 


Medical Tech* 














1 




& Hursing 


8*1 


7.5 


7.6 


0.0 


5c2 


0.0 


' 7.3 


3.4 


MiUtary 


0*0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.4 


0.0 


! 0.8 


0.0 


Religious 


1*6 


0*0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


j 0.8 


0.0 


Science and Hath 


16*3 


12.5 


8.9 


5*3 


19.0 


6.7 


14.6 


9.0 


Engineering 


13*0 


12*5 


6.3 


10.5 


3.4 


3.3 , 


i 8.a 


9.0 


Agriculture 












1 


!l , , 


A A 


and Forestry 


3*3 


5.0 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1 2.3 


2*2 


Humanities & 










i 




i 




Language 


10*5 


17.5 


13.9 


47.4 


19.0 


26.7 


j 17.7 


27.0 


Social Science 


21*1 


10*0 


7.6 


10.5 


10.3 


6.7 


1 14.6 


9.0 


Business | 


1 6*5 


5.0 


8.9 


10.5 


6.9 


lO.O 


7.3 


7.9 


Physical Ed* 


1 1*6 


lO.O 


3*8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


4*5 


Homs Economics 


o.a 


2.5 


1.3 


0.0 





6.7 


^ .~A.t5 


3.4 


Total Percent i 


! 100*0% 


1 lOO.C^I 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Humanities and language has the largest percentage of majors in all 
classifications shown in Table 21 » except the latest school attended by 
those subjects who went directly to school where more than 21 percent are 
in Social Science* The group that went to school* then to work is the 
only group showing a significant decrease in the Humanities and Language 
major from earlier schools attended to latest school attended* 
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Table 22* The Degree Earned Listed as a Percentage o£ the Total Respondents 
' ““ for Each Post*High School Activity. 



Pbst*High @iOol Activities 





Uent Directly 


Uent to School 1 


1 Uent to Uork 








to School 


Then to Work 1 


1 Then to School 


Total 


Degree 


Schools Attended^ 


Schools Attended 


1 Schools Attended 


Schools Attended 




Latest 


Earlier 


Latest 


Earlier 


Latest 


Earlier 


Latest 


Earlier 




N»122 


N=41 


K»76 


K«19 


N=59 


N»28 


N»257 


N«88 


None 1 


3.3 


85.4 


63.2 


78.9 


35.6 


60.7 


28.4 


76.1 


Still In School 


96.7 


0.0 


4.0 


0.0 


44.1 


7.1 


56.8 


2.3 


Graduate-no degree | 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


Certificate 


0.0 


7.3 


21.1 


21.1 


8.5 


10.7 


8.2 


11.4 


Dip Iona 


0.0 


4.9 


9.2 


0.0 


3.4 


3.6 


3.5 


3.4 


Ocher 


I 0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


o,_a_ 


8.5 


17.9 




6.8 


Total Percent 


I 100.07. 


lOO.OK 


100.07. 


100.0% 


lOO.OK 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Table 23. The Reasoim for Leaving School Expressed as a Percentage of che 
Total Respondents for Bach Post«Hlgh School Activity. 



1 ^ X_E| 






Post*Hlfth School Activities 






Reason 


Uent Directly 
to School 


, Uent to School 
Then to Work 


Uent to Work 
Then to School 


Total 


for 


Schools Attended 


Schools Attended 


Schools Attended] 


Schools Attended 


Leaving 


Latest 


Earlier 


Latest 


Earlier 


Latest 


Earlier! 


Latest 


Earlier 


N«123 


N=41 


N«72 


N»21 


N»62 


N»25 


K=<J57 


NiBd7 


None 


0.0 


4.9 


6.9 


14.3 


1.6 


4.0 


2.3 


6.9 


Still at School 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


38.7 


0.0 


57.2 


0.0 


Financial 


0.0 


17.1 


9.7 


19.0 


11.3 


4.0 


5.4 


13.8 


Graduated 


0.0 


7.3 


27.6 


0.0 


11.3 


20.0 


10.5 


9.2 


Go to Service 


0.0 


2.4 


1.4 


4.8 


1.6 


0.0 


0.8 


2.3 


111 Health 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Q.4 


0.0 


Tes^orary 


0.0 


0.0 


s. 1.4 


4.8 


1.6 


12.0 


0.8 


4.6 


Grades 

Inadequate 


0.0 


12.0 


1.4 


19.0 


8.1 


0.0 


2.3 


10.3 


Transferred or 
Uoved 


0.0 


24.4 


2.8 


4.6 


3.2 


16.0 


1.6 


17.2 


Dissatisfaction 


0.0 


14.6 


16.7 


0.0 


6.3 


20.0 


6.2 


12.6 


Marriage 


0.0 


0.0 


9.7 


9.5 


0.0 


0.0 


2.7 


2.3 


Pregnancy 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


Offered Job 


0.0 


0.0 


2.8 


4.6 


1.6 


0.0 


1.2 


1.1 


Family Difficulties 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


Completed Training 


0.0 


2.4 


8.3 


9.5 


9.7 


16.0 


4.7 


8.0 


Other 


0.0 


12.2 


8.3 


9.5 


3.2 


8.0 


3.1 


io8r§% 


Total PBrceat 1 


1 100.07. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.07. ' 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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duonary of the School Clicraetcrltclcs Aaalyais 

The followifig it t htief tuiBBiey of tignificint points nncovtttd thtotgfi 
enalytis of the subjects school histoey bschgiround. 

I 

The date in Table 17 teveals that» with the exception of the woek only 

I 

group » the iBaJority of the senile attended one schsol after coiapleting high 
school requireoents* (Sore specifically» approxiaately 70 percent of the school 
only group attended one school in contrai^t to the uotk only group fdiich did 
not pursue education beyond high school* It is assused that this school is 
a four year public or private university or colleges end further that these 
subjects are still in attendance* Interestingly » the work* to* school group 
showed the largest percentage of subjects attending tt?o or three schools* 

Hare it siay be inferred that the group is heterogeneous in its educational/ 
vocational interests* 

Since the major Colorado Universities are in the Denver Central and South 
Platte areas • the fsajority of subjects who are in school could be expected 
to be concentrated in these areas* This is supported by the data given in 
Table 18, which shows these two sections as the areas of latest school attended 
fo*. a total of 58*2% of the group who went directly to school* 50*6% of the 
group went to school then to work, and 48*4% of the group who want to work 
and then to school* 

This table also shows that approximately one*fourth of all respondents 
are attendihg an out*of*state school, with the largest percentage being the 
group who went to work upon coxspletion of high school and started to some 
type of post*high school at a later date* 

The procedure used to classify the subjects into groups would be the cauee 
of the percentages giggn in Table 19 concerning the year stared to school* 

The school only and school*to*i^rk groups would be expected to start school 
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at an eavlicr date than the work»to*schooi group* 

Table 20 shows that of all subjects who went directly to school, altnost 
one*half are currently attending a public university, with public colleges 
second. All other types of schools rank relatively low in this classification. 

In the school- to-work group, the largest percentage attended a private 
vocational school as the latest school, with public colleges rankin\g second, 
and public universities ranking thirf* This group also had the highest per- 
centage (I A, 5%) of any grc sp attending a Junior college. 

In the wcrk-to-school group, 28.3% attended a public university, 18.34 
attended a public college, and 16.7% attend a private vocational school. 

A ccffl^aratively high percentage of this group (15%) attended an armed forces 

school . 

The type of school attended may be related to the type of major chosen 
by subjects in the various categories. The respondents who went directly to 
school tend to follow a maj>i>r in social science, humanities and language, 
and science and math, in than order. The school-to-work group is more 
diversified concerning' the area of study, with more es^hasis on vocational 
occupation majors. 

Although the majority of all respondents are still in school or quit school 
without earning a degree, about 30?» of the school-to-work group earned a certif- 
icate or diploma as shown in Table .^2. Table 23 shows "graduated" to be the 
response given most frequently by this group for the reason for leaving the 
latest school attended. This again points out the te ^^ncy of this group to 
obtain vocational training and then go to work. 
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V Results of the Analysis of Graduate Interests and Attitudes 
Introduction 

In this portion of the survey the subjects interests and attitudes 
were quantified toward high school curricula; occupations; parental, peer 
and school influence during high school; future educational or technical 
training; and vocational education. Again the data were categorized in 
terms of four possible post-high school activities. 

Information concerning subject interests and attitudes has been 
compiled in Tables 24 through 30. 

Table 24. Responses to the question: Were the major subjects you studied 

in high school helpful in obtaining a job? All Responses for 
Tables 24-30 Listed as a Percentage of the Total Respondents 
for Each Post-High School Activity. 



“ 


. ^ ...... . . 


Post-Hieh School Activities 




Response 


”wSit Directly 
to School 
N=107 


Went Directly 
to Work 
N=73 


Went to School 
Then to Work 
N=77 


Went to Work 
Then to School 
N==56 


Total 

N*313 


Yes 


24.3 


57.5 


37.7 


46.4 


39.3 


No 


75.7 


42.5 


62.3 


53.6 


60.7 


Total I 


1 100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Table 24 shows that those subjects who went directly to work and 
did not attend school were the only group which predominantly felt high 
school courses were beneficial in obtaining a job. Of the respondents 
'who went directly to school, three-fourths indicated high school courses 
were not helpful. 
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Table 25^ Responses Co the Question: If there had been a school 

offering vocational classes in your hometown area when 
you graduated^ would you have attended such a school if 
it had offered courses in which you were interested? 



1 

f 

Response > 


Post-Hinh S< 


shool Activities 




r V T* 


T-Jent Directly 
to Scnoot 
N =^120 


Went Directly 
to Work 
K*®80 


Went to School 
Then to Work 
N»80 


Went to Work 
Then to School 
N»56 


Total 

N»336 


Yes 9 wanted to attend such a 












school. 


2.5 


12.5 


12.5 


2U4 


10.4 


Yes 9 it would have cost less. 


0.8 


18.8 


lO.O 


12.5 


9.2 


Yes 9 wanted to stay home while 












attending school. 


0.0 


8.8 


5.0 


3.6 


3.9 


No 9 wanted to attend school 










- 


away from home. 


5.0 


5.0 


10.0 


5.4 


6.3 


No 9 interested in further 












schooling. 


1 


28.8 


2.5 


5.4 


8.3 


N 09 wanted to attend college. | 


86.7 


10.0 


50.0 


42.9 


32.4 


Other 


5.0 


16.3 


10.0 


8.9 


9.5 


Total t 


100 ..07. 


100 . 0 % 


100 . 0 % 


100 . 0 % 


100.07. 



Every classification shown in Table 25 indicated preference for 
attending college except the group which went directly to work where 
almost 29 percent indicated no interest in further schooling with only 
10 percent stating a desire to attend college. This group also indicated 
the greatest interest in attending a vocational school (40.1%)» £o 11 ow(K^ 
closely by the work- to- school group (37.S7*). 



Table Responses to the question: If a vocational school were started 

in the area where you live at this time and offered courses in 
fields of interest for you^ how would you feel? 



Response 


fwent Directly 
to School 
N=>120 


ITOaiU*nAKEI 

Went Directly 1 
to Work 
N=77 


1 Went to School 
Then to Work 
N«79 


Went to Work 
Then to School 
N=57 


Total 

N»333 


Unhappy to see such a school 


2.5 


6.5 


1.3 


3.5 


3.3 


Indifferent to such a school 


15.8 


1.3 


6.3 


7.0 


8.7 


Happy to see it started; but 
not interested in enrol liiig 


60.8 


32.5 


45.6 


43.8 


47.7 


Interested in enrolling to 
increase present skills 


8.3 


32.5 


20.3 


19.3 


18.6 


Interested in enrolling to 
develop new skills 


2.5 


19.8 


17.7 


21.1 


t 

13.2 


Other 


10.0 


7.8 


8.9 


5.3 


8.4 


Total Percent 


100 . 0 % 


100 . 0 % 


100.0% 


100 . 0 % 
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^bie 28# Responses ea the question: How did your parents (or 

*** guardians) feel about your choice of tnajor £ietd or 
work activity? 



Response 1 


Post«Hieh School Activities 


t?ent Directly 
to School 
£ksl23 


Hent Directly « 
to Work 
N=69 


Went to School 
Then to Work 
{{£82 


Went to Work 
Then to School 

_ 


Total 

N»329 


Strongly Approved 


51.2 


39.1 


42.7 


34.5 


43.8 


Approved 


39.0 


49.3 


43.1 


41.8 


43.2 


Soiaewhat Indifferent 


7.3 


3.8 


6.1 


14.5 


7.9 


Oisseproved 


1.6 


2.9 


3.7 


3.6 


2.7 


Strongly Dissaproved 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


Not aware of my present 
Plans 


0.8 


1.4 


2.4 


5.5 


2.1 


Total Percent 


100. 0%~ 


’ ^l6o7o% 


100.0% 


100.0% ^ 


108.0% 



Table 29.. Responses to the Question: As you plan for your occupational 

future do you have a preference for: 







Post-Hinh School Activities 






Response 


Went Directly 
to School 
1^122 


Went Directly 
to Work 
N»76 


Went to School | 
Then to Work I 

N€:d3 


Went to Work 
Then to School 
U=57'' 


Total 

N=338 


Working with ideas? 


14.8 


1.3 


10.8 


10.3 


10.1 


Doing technical work? 


2.3 


11.8 


10.8 


12.3 


8.3 


Some phase of business? 


8.2 


17.1 


19.3 


14.0 


13.9 


Some phase of agriculture 


4.1 


5.3 


2.4 


0.0 


3.3 


Professional Occupations? 


28.6 


3.9 


16.9 


17.5 


16.3 


Social Service 


23.8 


6.6 


14,5 


13.8 


16.3 


Occupations? 








1,8 




The Fine Arts? 


2.5 


3.9 


2.4 


2.7 


Occupations centered 






12.0 


12.3 


10.7 


around home & family? 


2.5 


21.1 


Not given sugficient 
thought 


5.2 


22.4 


8.4 


3.5 


9.8 


Other 


7.4 


6.6 


2.4 


12.3 


6.8 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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2£* ^«i®ons©s to the Question: M you aiee your present situation, 

ho9 auch higlie? education or technical training i^ould you like 
to have? 






Response 


L 


Poat^gik h Sehool 


pent Directly 
1 to School 

L 1^1 IS 


Vent Directly fVhnt to School 
to Work j Then to Work 

ti*76 » Kb7A 


Want to Work 
Than to School 
N*S3 


Total 


Short vocational Course 
One Year of Vocational School 
TWO years of Vocational School 
Four years College or Con^lete 
College 

No additional schooling desired i 
Total |j 


j 1.7 

3.5 

j 0.9 

92.2 

1.7 

1 100.0% 


30.3 
11.8 
11.8 

22.4 
23.7 

100.0% 


lSk4 

10.3 

5.1 

64.18 

5.1 

100.0% 


11.3 

1.9 

9.4 

75.5 

1.9 

100.0% 


13.4 

6.6 

5.9 

66.1 

7.8 

100.0% 



Table 30 shows that Che group which went directly to work has 
a much greater interest in vocational schooling than any other group. 

This group also .has the largest percentage indicating ao desire for 
additional schooling. 
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SunBoary of the Analysis of Graduate Interests and Attitudes 

The following is a sunmary of the findings of an analysis of 
survey questions concerning school and work interest of the respondents* 

As shown in Table 24, about 60% of the total respondents felt 
that the high school curriculum was not helpful in obtaining a job* 

The data show that these subjects who have had no additional schooling 
since cor^letion of high school went directly to work Indicating high 
school sources were helpful in obtaining a job* There are several 
factors which would account for the reaponses received to this question* 
Most important of these might be the fact that the greatest majority 
of all subjects followed a college preparatory curriculum in high 
school (Table 6a)* Another possible contributing factor may be the 
part-time nature of the jobs held by most subjects attending school* 
Table 10 Indicates that over 70 percent of the school only group are 
holding part-time jobs. The job may or may not be related to the 
training the subject has had, but is merely a means of getting through 
school* On the other hand, the work only group is holding more full- 
time jobs and would therefore tend to go into jobs for which they are 
qualified* Table 10 shows that over 84 percent of this group were 
working full-time at the latest job held* 

Although the majority of all students expressed a desire to attend 
college as shown in Table 25, all groups indicated a significant 
interest in vocational classes at the time of high school graduation 
except those who went directly to school* In that group, a total of 
over 3 percent indicated any desire to attend a vocational school* 
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The highest Interest in vocations 1 courses was shown by the 
group who went directly to work with a total of 40 percent indicating 
an Interest for various reasons* A contrast that appears throughout 
the analysis in which this group Is involved Is that roughly one-fourth 
of the subjects deflnately Indicated no Interest In further schooling* 
This Is pointed out In Table 25 and again In Table 30* In both tables 
the percentage Indicating this lack of Interest In further schooling 
is relatively high In conparlson to the three major renutinlng groups. 

Table 25 shows subject interest in vocational classes at the 

time of high school graduation while Table 26 indicates this seme interest 

$ 

at the present time* Table 26 shows an increase in interest in all 
categories since completion of high school t with the greatest Increase 
being in the group who went directly to work* Approx It&ately 52 percent 
of this group indicates an Interest In vocational training at the 
present as compared to 40 percent shown by Table 25* This is an increase 
of 12 percent, while the group going directly to school shows an increase 
of over 7 percent, the school -to-work group over 10 percent, and the 
work- to- school group with the least increase shows almost a 4 percent 
increase. 

Table 27 reveals what appears to be a paradox in that public 
schools were reported as the greatest single source of information 
and influence concerning major field or work activity. Yet in response 
to the question, "Uere the major subjects you studied in high school 
helpful in obtaining a Job?" the omjorlty answered no. 

Table. 29 shows that the group who want directly to school 
primarily Is Intarsstad in working with ideas, professional occupations 
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and social service occupations while the group who went directly to 
work has very little interest in these things. The responses reported 
in this table seem to verify the opposing interest of these two groups 
while pointing out homogeneity within the groups. On the other hand* 
the school- to*work and work- to- school groups appear to be much more 
heterogeneous in interest. This is indicated by the relatively 
close percentage of interest in sin out of eight interest responses 
for these two groups. 

Almost 24 percent of the work only groups report that they do 
not desire any additional schooling in contrast to 1.77.* 5.17.* and 
1.9% in the three remaining groups as shown in Table 30. At the seme 
time over 30 percent of this group indicates a desire for vocational 
training as opposed to 1.77*» 15.47.» and 11.3% in other groups. 

A desire to coc^lete four years of college is expressed by a 
majority of all subjects in the group that went directly to school * 
the school- to-work group and the work- to- school group. 
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Resulcs o£ the Father's Occupation Analysis 

* 

Introduction 

After the survey data were differentiated and analyzed in terms of poet* 
high school activities) the sample was analyzed a second time to determine its 
occupational background* Here the differentiating characteristics chosen 
was the father's occupation of the subjects. This characteristic helped delin- 
eate the sample into tiro groups: those graduates whose father's have profes- 

sional) technical or managerial jobs (Professional-lianagerial) and those 
whose fathers were employed in clerical) sales, skilled, and s^i-skilled 
occupations (Skilled-Semi-Skilled). This investigation included the following 
general analyses: demographic, job characteristics, school history and interests 
and attitudes. 

Information relating to this section has been compiled in Tables 31 through 
44 . 



Table 31 . The Present ^i^loyment Status of Subjects Listed as a Percentage 
of the Total Respondents Classified by their Father's Occupation* 



Present 


Fathei 


f's Occupation 


Employment 


Professional-Managerial 


Skilled-Semi-Skilled 


Total 


Status 


N=172 


N=203 


N=373 


Yes 


42.4 


64.5 


54.7 


No 


57.6 


35.5 


43.3 


Total Percent! 


I 100.07. 


100.07. 


lOOM 



^ab_le 32. The High School Curriculum of Subjects Listed as a Percentage of 
the Total .Respondents Classified by Their Father's Occupation. 



High 


’ Father 


's Occupation 




School 

Curriculum 


1 Professional -Managerial 
! N=172 


Ski 1 led-Semi-Skil led 
N=:201 


Total 

N®373 


General 


40.1 


47.8 


44.2 


Vocational 


2.9 


11.4 


7.5 


Pre-College 


56.4 


39.3 


47.2 


- 





1.5 1 


l.l 


Total 

Percent 


100.07. 


100.0% i 


100.0% 
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b. 1 

High School ! 

Curriculum 




Father *s Occunation 


- »■■■— .1 


Professional-Managerial 


Skilled- 

Semi-Skilled 


Total 

% 


General N»l65 




41.8 


S8.2 


loo.'oi 


Vocational Ns28 




17.9 


62.1 


100.0% 


Pre-College Hb176 ! 




S5.1 


44.9 


100.0% 


Dther 




25.0 


73.0 


100.0% 


Total N=373 { 




46.1 


53.9 


iod.0% 



Appraisal of the demographic data reveals that a majority of the pro- 
fessional-managerial groups was unemployed at the time of the survey^ while 
over half of the skilled and semi-skilled group were en^loyed (Table 31)* 

One reason for the unes^loyment of the former group is found in Table 32a* 

Over half of the groups whose fathers are employed in professional-managerial 
occupations, pursued a pre-college curriculum* From this it may be inferred 
that many of these unen^loyed subjects were attending a college or university 
at the time of the survey* 

Table 32b shows that 82 percent of those subjects who took a vocational 
course in high school came from families where the father was employed in 
a skilled or semi-skilled occupation* In addition, 58 percent of those 
subjects who pursued a general high school currfculum came from the same 
parental background. Over 64 percent of this grou:> was entployed at the time 
of the survey. 

Finally, an interesting point is evident, in both Tables 32a and b, 
that is, a substantial percentage (40%) of the skilled-semi-skilled group 
took a pre-college curriculum. 

In summary, the data suggests that the subjects who come from families 
with professional background are encouraged to prepare themselves in high 
school for a college education* Subjects whose fathers are en^>loyed in skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations, in contrast, take a general or vocational 
curriculum and seek employment after completing high school requirements* An 
^ception to the above is evidenced in that a substantial percentage of the 
skilled-semi-skilled group do prepare themselved for a college edbeation* 
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Tabic 33 . The Arcs of Work of Subjects Expressed as a Percentage of the 
Total Respondents Classified by their Father's Occupation. 











Father's Occupation 










Professional-vlanegerial j 


Skllled'Semi'Skilled i 


Total 


Area 

of 


Latest Second Other * 

Job Latest Jobs 


Latest Second^ Other | 
Job*' Latest Jobs j 


Latest Secbild Otiier 
Job Latest Jobs 


Work 


N=157 


Job 

N*117 


N=:116 


N=186 


Job 

N»136 


f 

|5 

N=132 i 


Ns343 


Job 

N»2S3 


IM48 


Denver 

Central 


40.8 


45.3 


50.9 


40.9 


41.9 


t 

♦ 

36.4 1 


40.8 


43.5 


43.1 


Western 

{fountain 


10.2 


13.7 


10.3 


4.8 


8.8 


f 

10.6 


7.3 


11.1 


10.5 


Wavajo 

Trail 


3.6 


3.4 


6.0 


2.7 


2.9 


0.8 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 


Arkansas 

Valley 


18.5 


17.9 


18.1 


15.1 


16.2 


18.9 


16.6 


17.0 


16.5 


South 

Platte 


11.5 


9.4 


6.0 


14.5 


12.5 


17.4 


13.1 


11.1 


12.1 


Outisde 

Colorado 


15.3 


10.3 


8.6 


22.0 


17.6 


16.0 


18.9 


14.2 


12.5 


Total 

Percent 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% i 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Table 34. The Industry of Subjects Listed as a Percentage of the Total 
Respondents Classified by their Father's Occupation. 











Father 


's Occupation 










Professional-Managerial 


Ski lled-Semi-Ski lied 




Total 




Industry 


Latest 

Job 

N=156 


Second 

Latest 

Job 

N=117 


Other 

Jobs 

N»118 


Latest j 
Job j 

N=177 . 


Second jl 
Latest 
Job 
N=135 


Other 

Jobs 

N=139 


Latest 

Job 

N=333 


Second |i 
Latest 1 
Job 1 
M=2S1 il 


Other 

Jobs 

R=2S7 


Agriculture 


4.9 


0.9 


6.8 


2.3 




5.0 


3.3 


I.2I 


5.0 


Construction & 
{fining 


3.2 


2.6 


3.4 


5.0 


8.1 


7.9 


4.2 


5.6 1 


5.8 


Manufacturing 

(heavy) 


1.3 1 

1 


1 1.7 

1 


0.8 


4.0 


4.4 


3.6 


2.7 


3.2 


2.3 


Manufacturing 

(light) 


4.9 


1.7 


1.7 


4.5 


7.4 


5.0 


4.5 


4.8 

1 

1 


3.5 


Transportation 
A Conmunication 


2.5 


5.1 


3.4 


7.9 


4.4 1 

1 


! 7.2 

1 


5.4 

1 


4.8 i 

1 


3.5 


Trade: Retail A 
Wholesale 


24.4 


33.3 


39.8 


15.8 


22.2 


1 28.8 


19.8 


; 27.5 


33.9 


Business A 

Service j 


24/4 


27.4 


19.5 


22.0 


22.2 


22.3 


23.1 


24.7 


21.0 


Ifon Profit : j 

. Hospital 
Gov't ! 

Education | 


26.9 


20.5 


16.1 


27.1 


14.8 

• 

J 


11.5 

1 

1 . 

» 

t 

1 


27.0 


17.5 


13.6 

• 


Armed Forces 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 


0.7 


0.0 


3.6 


0.4 


0.0 


Other • Unknown 

None 


7.1 


6.8 


8.5 


5.6 


14.1 


8.6 


6.3 


10.8 


8.6 

f 


Total Percent i 


100.0% 


100*0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


ioo.o%ioo.o% 
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Table 35 . The Occupation of Subjects Listed as a Percentage of the Total 
Respondents Classified by Their Father* s Occupation. 






j 




*"^ri ^ 




Father *8 Occupation 






wammss 


1 

1) 


Professional-Mag 


^^rlal Skillec 


i-Semi-Skilled | 


Total 


Occupation • 


Latest 


Second 


Other Latest 


SecondTotbcr 


Latest 


Second I Orher 




Job 


[Latest 


Jobs 


Job 


Latest 


Jobs 


Job 


Latest 


’cbs 






Job 




1 


Job 






Job 






N=147 


Nsll9 


N=U3 


L.N=U6._ 


N=129 


N=140 


N=212 


N=244 


H=264 


Technical - 








1 ^ 












Professional 


11.6 


4.2 


l.S 


14.1 


7.0 


0.0 


18.4 


5.7 


0.7 


Managers 


1 3.4 


0.0 1 


! 1.8 


1.9 


1.6 1 


2.1 


3.8 


0^6 


5.7 


Clerical* Sales | 


I 


( 

i 

1 


1 

t 

[ 


1 


1 


1 








Secretarial 


40. a 


34.5 1 


1 32.7 


j 26.3 1 


1 29.5 


7.1 


47.6 


32.4 


29.5 


Draftsmen, 








1 1 

♦ j 


1 

i 




1 


! 




Foremen 


4.8 


4.2 


0.9 


7.7 1 


; 7.0 


I 10.7 


9.0 


5.7 


6.1 


Service & 








1 


1 


1 

1 








Operatives 


15.6 


25.2 1 


27.4 

1 


18.6 


24.0 


! 18.6 


24.5 


25.0 


21.6 


Laborers 


22.4 


26.9 1 


1 36.3 


28.9 


30.2 


37.1 


36.8 


29.1 


35.2 


Unknown. None 


1.4 


1.7 ! 


' 0.0 


2.6 


0.8 


! 2.1 


2.8 


1.2 


1.1 


Total Percent 


100.0% 


100.07.1100.0% 


100.07. 


100.07. 


.100.0% 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Analysis of the survey data In terms ol the subjects job characteristics 
revealed that the majority of respondents were employed in the Denver area» 
across job categories (Table 33). In the professional category a significant 
Influx of subjects, in the direction) of the latest job, is noted In the 
South Platte area. Ostensibly this finding Is due to the fact that several 
large cities are located in this area offering employment. 

More in^ortaOtly, a substantial amount of post-high school emigration 
is observed in both oc< upational categories again in the direction of the 
latest job held. The data show that emigration was more prevelant in the 
skilled-semi-slcilled group. This finding may suggest a partial shortage of 
emplo 3 mient opportunities in the laboring and draftsmen- foremen occupations 
(Table 33) for this group forcing them to seek employment in other states. 

Table 34 indicated, as in* tie previous analysis, that the majority of 
the san^le was en^loyed mainly by three industries, that is, trade, retell 
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and wholesale; business and service; and non*proflt hospital, government, 
and education* In both occupational groups a decrease In the dlfrection of 
the latest Job held was noted In the trade, retail and wholesale Industries 
accompanied by an Increase In the same direction In the latter two Industries* 
These trends may reflect the subjects' Increase 'in educational attainment 
for the professional-managerial group and work experience for the skilled 
and semi-skilled group* This Inference Is partially supported by the data 
In Table 35* There the percentage employed on their latest Job Increases 
(over other Jobs held) In the technical-professional, managerial and clerical 
occupations and decreases In the craftsmen, foremen, service and operatives, 
and laborer occupations* However, In both groups a large percentage were 
employed in the clerical and laborer occupations at the time o£ the survey* 

Table 36 * Responses to the Question. Here High School Courses Helpful In 
Obtaining a Job? 





1 Father's Occupation 




j Professlonal- 


Skilled 


p 


Response 


Handgerlal 


Semi-Skilled 


Total 




N=140 


N=183 


N=123 


Yes 


28*6 


47*0 1 


39.0 


No 


71*4 


33*0 i 


i 61*0 


Total 


100.07* 


100*07* ! 


! 100*0% 



Turning to the subjects post-graduate school history one finds that 
over 71 percent of the professional-managerial group felt that their high 
school curriculum was not helpful In obtaining employment (Table 36)* In 
fact, a sli^le majority of the sklllod-seml-skllled group were of the same 
opinion* 
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Table 37 . The Number of Schools Attended Listed as a Percentage of the 
Total Respondents Classified by Their Father's Occupation. 



Number of Schools 
Attended 


Father's Occupation 


Professional- 

lianagerial- 

N=157 


Skilled 

Semi-Skilled 

N^O.3 


Total 

N=360 


0 


18.5 


27,6 


23.6 


1 


56.7 


52.2 


54.2 


2 


21.7 


17.7 


19.4 


- - 2 ^ 


3.2 




2.8 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



As shown in Table 37, a alightly higher percentage of subjects whose 
fathers are in the professional -managerial class attended some type of 
school after high school graduation and also attended more schools than 
those whose father's work at skilled and semi-skilled occupations. 



Table 38. The Type of School Attended Expresses as a Percentage of the. 

Total Respondents Classified by Their Father's Occupation. ^ 









Father's Occupation 




- 


Professional- 

Uanagerial 


Skilled- 
Semi -Ski lied 


Total 


Type of School 


Latest 


Earlier , 


Latest 


i Earlier 


Latest ' 


; Earlier 




School 


Schools I 


School 


1 Schools 


School 1 


Schools 




Attended 


Attended 


Attended 1 At tended 


Attended 


Attended 




N=126 


N=43 


l<b=146 


[ N=46 


N»274 


N«89 


Public University ' 


^ ^.2 


r 37.2 


24.7 1 21.7 


32.8 ^ 


29.2 


Private University 


1.6 


f 7.0 


1.4 


' 4.3 


1.5 


5.6 


Public College 


23.4 


1 20.9 


26.0 


1 1^*6 


24.8 


20.2 


Private College 


4.7 


1 11.6 


6.2 


1 , 0.0 


5.5 1 


1 5.6 


Technical School 


0.8 j 


! 0.0 


0.0 


I 


0.4 


0.0 


Junior College 


10.2 1 


9.3 


6.2 


17.4 


8.J I 


I 13.5 


Public Vocational 


0.8 , 


0.0 


2.1 


8.7 


1.5 < 


' 4.5 


Private Vocational 


9.4 1 


1 2.3 


16.4 


6.5 


13.1 1 


1 4.5 


Extension School 


2.3 i 


i 4.7 


2.7 


2.2 


2.6 1 


1 3.4 


Hospital 


2.3 1 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


1.8 1 


0.0 


Armed Forces S|hool 


2.3 


7.0 


11.6 


15.2 


7.3 


1 11.2 


Company School 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


Ofcfagg 


0.O 1 


. 0 .0 


0.7 






2.2 


Tbtal 


100.01 1 


100.0% 


I 100.0% 


Tioo. 0 % 


100 . ox 


, E00si0% 
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This table reveals* as may be expected* that the professlonal*managerial 
group pursued higher education In greater numbers than the ski lied- semi- 
skilled group* 42.2 verses 24.7 percent* respectively. However* an exception 
is found In that more subjects in the skilled and semi-skilled group attended 
public and private colleges* In the latest school attended* than did subjects 
In the professional group. Here it may be Inferred that many children* 
whose fathers are oaployed in skilled occupations* aspire to higher socio- 
economic occupations than those held by their fathers. Finally* 28 percent 
of the skilled group attend either a private vocational or armed forces 
technical school. 



Table 39. The Subjects Major Listed as a Percentage of the Total Respondents 
Classified by Their Father's Occupation. 



Major 



General 
Secretarial 
Management 
Barber and 
Cosmetology 
Technical Voc. 
Medical Tech. 

& Kurslng 
Military 
Ballglous 
Science & Math 
Wintering 
Agriculture 
A Foreatry 
Humanities and 
Language 
Social Science 
Business 

Physital iducation 
Home Bconosiica 
total >.gc.nt 



Profesalon.1- 



Latest Earlier 
School I Schools 
Attended lAt tended 



N»125 



5.6 

9.6 

0.0 

1.6 

2.4 

8.0 

0.0 

0.0 

18.4 

8.0 
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4.7 

2.3 

0.0 

0.0 

2.3 

4.7 

0.0 

0.0 

11.6 

9.3 

2.3 



Father's 


Occupation 


1 Skilled- li 


J. - ^i-SkllUd I 


Latest 1 


[ Earlier 


1! School 


Schools 


1 Attended 


Attended 1 


H*144 


1^47 1 


^ 6.9 


21.3 


11.8 


6.4 1 


0.0 

1 ! 


0.0 1 


2.1 


1 


8.S 1 


3 6.3 


4.3 j 


1 0.7 


1 2.1 1 




0.0 ! 


I 11.0 I 


s.s ; 


:: 1 


a.s 


1 1.4 j 

! i 


2.1 



Latest 

School 

Attended 

M69 




Earlier 
Schools 
Attended 



6.3 


13.3 


10.8 


4.4 


0.0 


0.0 


4.5 


1.1 


3.3 


5.6 


7.1 


4.4 


0.4 


1.1 


0.7 


0.0 


14.9 


10.0 


8.6 


6.9 


2.2 


2.2 


17.5 


16.7 


14.1 


6.9 


7.1 


7.6 


1.9 


4.4 
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Tlie data of Table 39 Indicate acveral trends In the major courses 
subjects took In post-graduabe studies* For exaa^le« a third of the 
professional group took a humanities and language curriculum In earlier 
schools attended* This figure drops abruptly to less than 17 percent In 
latest school attended \sith over 18 percent pursuing a science and math 
course* 

In the skilled and seml-akllled group over 44 percent took a general 
or humanities and language curriculum In earlier schools* This figure 
decreased almost by half In the latest school attended with more subjects 
(over 37%) pursuing secretarial* science and math and social science courses* 
It appears that after completing high school* and perhaps obtaining 
some experience* subjects' educatlon/vocatlonal Interests become crystal- 
Iscd and more practical and applied In nature* 



Table 40* The Degree Status of Subjects ^pressed as a Fereentage of the 
Total Respondents Classified by their Father's Occupation* 



Professional' 



Xathejt!JL_OjLCUPntlo,n _ 
Skllled- 



Degree | 


S'lanafierlal i 


L Sesl*Skllled | 


Total 


Latest j fiarller 
School , Schools 

Attended j At tended 
K®170 1 K*4D 


; Latest Earlier | 

School ' Schools f 

^ Attended [Attended i 

! 


Latest 

School 
‘ Attended 
, K^62 


Earlier 

Schools 

Attended 

^7 


None 1 


U.TJ 


90*0 1 


r 31*0 


69*8 


: 1 


i7S*9 


Still in School ^ 


67*S 1 


0*0 


' 47*6 


0*0 


1 S6.9 1 


j 4.6 


6r adust e»f!9 degree o 


0.8 1 


0.0 


1 


0*0 1 


1.1 1 


' 0*0 


Certificate j 


5*0 ! 


S*0 


11*1 1 


16*3 


0*0 


10*3 


Dlpl^n 1 


I.S 1 


l*S 


1 » 


1*3 ) 


3*4 


1.3 


- ^ 


1*7 




M J 


1 1 ft-6. 


. _ 2*3 1 


6^9 


Tot.l 


[ les.os.,, loa.oi 


I 1 





At lha feltti ®f the survey a eajority of the proleeilenel 



Jecie toflpleted high eeheol and a half ytare ptlet i@ lit I leg ihe 



o 
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questionnaire. Less then half of the skilled group «as still in school 
at the tine of the survey » heuever» twice as many subjects in this group, 
as in the professional group, had received a certificate indicating they 
had completed a secretarial, barber and cosmatology, technical -vocational 
course, etc. at this tiise (Table 39). 



Table 41. The Reason Subjects Left Their Job Listed as a Percentage of 
the Total Respondents Classified by Their Father's Occupation. 



Reason for Leaving 



None 
Still at School 
Financial 
Graduated 
Go to Service 
111 Health 
Temporary 
Grades Inadequate 
Transferred or moved 
Dissatisfaction 
Narriage 
Pregnancy 
Offered Job 
Fselty Difficulties 
Completed Training 
QlhaSL 

Total Percent 




fable 41 supports preceeding tables by sho^ng that the majority of 

the enple was still in school at she tii^ of the survey. However, of 

« 

those who left scfesol substantially ^re subjects In the skilled group 
(14.111 have graduated §wm the ^et recent schsoi t^o in the ptofesslcoal 
gfeup CSaStls Appraisal @1 the feasons lor Itavieg eat I ter schi^ols attended 
rewtale that many mm subjects in the prolesaiml group left tatllet 




iMI 
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o 
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•ehoels attended becauae of poor aeademie performance (17 *5%) than in the 
•killed group (6«47«). In this group lack of finances was the primary 
reason given for leaving earlier schools attended. Apparently after 
working for a period of time or through other means of gaining neces* 
ary fundst these subjects were able to solve their financial problems 
because only 5 percent found it necessary to leave the latest school 
attended for financial reasons. 



Table 42. Rfsponses to the Questions XI there had been a school offering 
vocational classes in your hometown area when you graduated » 
would you have attended such a school if it had offered courses 
in which you were interested? 



JPathc7<*i 



Response 



Yes, wanted to attend such a school. 

Yes, it would have cost less. 

Yes, wanted to stay hems while attending school* 
Ho, wanted to attend school away from hmae. 

No, not interested in further schooling. 

No, wanted to attend college. 

Qtlwr 



1 Profeaeional- 


Skilled 




f tianagerial 


8aaii«Skilltd 


Total 






H«a54 


f 


14.6 


11.8 




10.7 


9.6 


1 


3.6 


3.8 


i 


6.6 


6.0 


6.0 

A 


9.7 


8.6 


62. S 


41.8 


31.4 


$.6 


idlH im 


9.1 



Regarding subjects interest and attitudes after coapleting high school, 
inlotmatlon In fable 42 supports the trend shoim throughout the snalysis 
forsubjecti whose fathers are ployed In skilled and sesl-skillcd f@@upa» 
tions to have sort Interest in vocational training and less interest In 

o 

higher education than the groups whose father's occupations Is classified 
as professi^al^saiiagerlal . 

However, as found In a previous table, a latgt petcentage of the ekilled 
itaup dislted a college education ^Is say teflitt the national 

ffphails m fotthet tducatian as well as par^tal and peat gtoi^ Inllutiitt. 
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Tablt 43* Rtfponset to the Queetion: Ae you plen for your oeoupotiontl 
future do you have e preference for: 




Re&ponee 



^ ^acn er »s oecui 
ll^of essioneU T Skll led 
Slanaseriel jScmi-Skilled 
; H-168 : B-197 



tlorkini with ideas? 

Doing technical work? 

Sooe ph^9e of business? 

ScHsa phaae of agriculture? 

Drofeaaional occupations? 

Social Service occupations? 

The fine arts? 

Occupations centered around home & family? 
Not given sufficient thought. 

Other 

To^li Percent 



1 11.3 



Total 

H»36S 




Subjects in the professional groups expressed slightly more occupational 
interest in the professional occupations than the skilled group, although 
this alternative received the highest percentage of responses in the skilled 
group supporting the thesis that a large part of this group is interested 
in Improving their occupational status (Table 43j. Secondly, the skilled 
group were substantially fsore interested in occupations centered around the 
home and family than the professional group. It is suggested that this 
finding reflects the f^iale interests of this group. Both groups, seemed 
about eguslly interested in pursuing business and social service occupations. 



Table 44. Responses to the Question: As you see your present situation, 

how imieh higher education or technical training would you like to 
have? 



Respemse 



Dtolessioisal* T ikttlcd 
tIraigeHal |S«il«Siiilled I Total 



Shoft €@utse 

One ftat ©f mmUeml s@tollng 
ftati @f vosati^il s^ollni 
fdiif fttts @i colitga @f c^leta collcgt 




o 

PRir 



so 



Table 44 shows that well ^ver hsl£ o£ booh groups desired s four year 
college education, with a somewhat greater percentage of the professional 
group expressing this opinion. Less interest was given in pursuing addi* 
tional schooling by the skilled than by the professional group. Finally, 
the ^illedodeeidedly, was more interested in vocational training two and 
a half years after conflating high school. 
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Suismary o£ the Father's Occupation Analysis 

Xhe following is a sunsnary of the findings of a re-analysis of the sample 
survey data eioploying the father's occupation of the subjects as a differ- 
entiating characteristic. 

Appraisal of the demographic attributes of the subjects revealed that 
a majority of the professional-managerial group were uneiq>loyed at the time 
of the survey (Table 31). Many of these subjects pursued a pre-college 
curriculum during high school (Table 32a) and, as shown in Table 40, were 
attending a college oic univeristy, ostensibly a four year school when the 
survey was administered. In contrast, a majority of the skilled and semi- 
skilled group were deployed in January, 1966. Though only 11 percent of 
this group took a vocational curriculum, over 80 percent of these subjects 
came from families where the father was CEployed in a skilled or semi-skilled 
occupation. Over 55 percent of the subjects who took a prc-college course 
had fathers who were es^loyed in professional-managerial occupations. These 
findings suggest the result of parental influence, direct or Indirect, upon 
the occupational choices of their children. Interestingly, Tabic 32b re- 
vealed that a substantial percentage of subjects (40%) in the skilled group 
took a pre-college curriculum. 

In considering the work history of the sample, it was noted that the 
majority of respondents were cs^loyed in the Denver area across jok cate- 
gories (fable 33). Of greater importance was the finding of a substantial 
gmmnt of post-high school emigration in both occupations! groups, but 
slightly f^re In the skilled group, from the eerliest to latest job held 
in the direction of the latest Job held. 
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Finally^ Table 34 indicated that as subjects moved from other jobs to 
their latest job held in the trade, retail, and idiolesale as well as the 
agriculture and mining industries, fewer of them continued employment in 
these industries. This was in contrast to an increase in the number of sub- 
jects employed in the business and service as well as non-profit industries. 
These trends may be a function of the subjects' increase in educational 
attainment and/or additional work experience. 

Neither occupational group felt that their high School curriculum was 
helpful in obtaining employment (Table 36). This was especially true of the 
professional group, more than half of which attended colleges and univer- 
sities (Table 38). However, slightly more subjects in the skilled group 
attended public and private colleges, in the latest school attended, than 
in the professional group. Here it was inferred that many children, whose 
father's occupation was classified as skilled or semi-skilled aspired to 
higher status (socio-economic) occupations than those held by their fathers. 
Finally, a substantially larger number of subjects in the skilled group 
attended a private vocational or armed forces school than in the profes- 
sional group. 

The data of Table 39 suggested the inference that after subjects have 
completed high school and perhaps obtained some work experience, their 
educatiofinl/vocational interests become crystalized, that is, more practical 
and applied in nature. For otample, over a third of the professional group 
took a humanities and language curriculum in their earlier attended schools. 
This figure dropped to 17 percent in the latest school attended with 18 
percent of the group purauing a scianca and oath eouraa. 

Concluding tha auamary of tha subjaeta' school hiatory, it wet found 
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that the majority of the sai!q>le was still In school at the time of the sur» 
vey (Table 41). However, of those subjects who left school more of the 
skilled group 0.4.3%) than the professional^ group (8.3%) have graduated from 
their most recently attended school, ostensibly a vocational -technical 
school. Other reasons given for leaving school were poor academic perfor- 
mance and lack of finances. The former was given for leaving earlier schools 
attended more often 0.7.3%) by the professional group than by the skilled 
group. However, only 2 percent of the professional group left their latest 
school for this reason possibly indicating increased achievement motivation 
either personally induced or family influenced. Financial reasons for 
leaving earlier attended schools were most often given by subjects in the 
skilled group. This figure also substantially decreases for the latest school 
attended group. 

Turning, in conclusion, to the subjects' post- high school interests 
and attitudes, the data (Table 42) confirms the hypothesis that subjects 
whose fathers are ecQ>loyed in skilled and semi-skilled occupations have 
more interest in vocational training and less interest in higher education 
than their counterparts in the professional group. An exception is found, 
however, in that a large percentage <41.870 of the skilled group desired 
a college education. 

Uhen asked for their future occupational preference (Table 43) slightly 
taore prefeseional groups subjects than skilled indicated a preference for 
profeseional occupations, however, this preference received the highest 
pireentage of responses from the skilled group supporting previous findings 
that a substantial proportion of this group desire a collage education and 
the upward soeio-aeonosic nobility associated with it. 
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